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with white. Primaries black, with a broad basal white patch. 
Secondaries on their outer webs, and so much of their inner 
webs as is exposed, brouzy, with a narrow basal white patch, 
the remaining portion being dull black ; tertiaries bronzy, 
narrowly edged with blackish. Primary greater coverts 
white; lesser coverts dusky; secondary and tertiary coverts 
bronzy, suffused with dusky. Wing-linings and axillaries 
white, the axillaries freckled on their inner webs with greyish ; 
rest of under surface of wing, where not white, black, with a 
slight gloss. Legs, feet, and claws yellow, claws tinged with 
dusky. Bill orange-yellow, greenish blue at base. rides 
pearly grey. Length (from dried skin) about 8:5 inches, wing 
4°7, tarsus 1:4, bill from gape 1:2. 

The specimen was obtained at Paulu Tawer, on the Pahang 
river, 6th August, 1891. The crest is not very full; but, as 
most of the feathers are only partially grown, it is impossible 
to say what the crest would be like in a fully-plumaged bird. 


IX.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connection with 
Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. By the 
Rev. James SIBKREE, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part IV. 


[Continued from ‘The Ibis,’ 1891, p. 565.] 


VI.—Tue WApING Biros. 


Tne Order of the Gralle, or Wading Birds, with its six or 
seven familics and numerous subdivisions, is represented in 
Madagascar by about thirty species of birds belonging to the 
Jacanas, Rails, Water-hens, Coots, Curlews, Sandpipers, 
Snipes, Plovers, and Turnstones, as well as by a family 
(Mesitidze) which is quite peculiar to the island. 

As might be expected, many of these water-loving birds 
are very numcrous in this country, as well as those of the 
two following Orders, the Herons and the Wild-fowl; for 


* Reprinted from the ‘ Antananarivo Annual,’ 1891, with additions 
L ว 
and correctiens by the Author. 
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although a large portion of Madagasear is, geologically 
speaking, very ancient land, and is therefore rather deficient 
im lakes, as compared with more recently formed countries, 
its plentiful marshes, its numerous rivers, and its large ex- 
tent of sea-coast, with the numberless bays and inlets of the 
north-western portion, provide abundant nutriment and suit- 
able fecding-grounds for this large class of birds. 

‘The first family, that of the Jacanas, is represented 
here by two speetes, the first of which, the White-necked 
Jacana, appears to be peculiar to Madagasear and the neigh- 
bouring islands. With its extremely long toes it walks easily 
upon the large leaves of aquatic plants, searching for the 
water-inseets which form its food. Ht dives with great ease, 
and is therefore very dificult to shoot ; im its habits and 
flight it resembles the European Water-hen. It is a some- 
what rare bird. 

The other species of this fanuly, the African Jacana, ts 
identical with that found all over Southern Afriea from the 
tropics to the Cape: it frequents the same localities as the 
White-neeked. species, being often found tegether with its 
cousin. ‘The native names of this bird, as well as one of 
those by which the other Jacana is known, are long and 
rather obseure. Possibly they contain the root ity, ** passed 
through,” ** walked on,” and, if so, would then refer to the 
habits of these birds in stepping from leat to leaf of the 
water-plants. The White-necked Jacana is also called Fò- 
rontsaraniony, © Handsome-bird-ot-the-river," and Toldho- 
ràno, “ Water-Cuckoo.”’ 

The Family of the Rails comprises teu birds, of whieh the 
helles gularis has been best observed. Aceording to M. Pol- 
len's account, this Rail is regarded with great respect by the 
north-western Sàkalàva, as they believe it brings them rain 
in very dry weather, so they will not kill it. 1t frequents the 
marshy parts of forests, and in habits resembles the European 
species. Tt is very shy, retiring into the bushes on the least 
alarm, and its loud. whistling and tremulous cry is ehietly 
heard towards evening. These birds are said to be so eare- 
ful of their eggs and young that, when sitting, they may easily 
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he taken by the hand from the nest: so also, when thev ae 
surprised in places where there is no cover, they prefer to be 
captured rather than to resort to flight. M. Pollen says, “I 
onee saw a hen bird who would not quit the space near her 
nest, but kept walking around it, ruffling her feathers and 
dragging her wings on the ground, in the same way as our 
domestic hen does when defending her young." This Rails 
nest is made of rushes; it is about 6 inches in diameter, and 
is fixed on water-plants about 3 feet above the ground. The 
eggs are three in number, yellowish white in colour, blotched 
with dark brown, and as large as those of a Rook. 

The Grey-faeed Rail is much rarer than the bird just de- 
scribed, and imhabits the forest exclusively, often at some 
distance from water-courses. 

Several of the names of these Rails are significant; thus 
the Rallus gularis is called, besides its names of Tsikoza and 
Tsíka (probably imitative of its creaking note), duyoly, 
doubtless identical with the same word which means “ arti- 
fice, deceit, snare,’ and so refers to its tricks to escape cap- 
ture. The same idea again comes in in one of the names of 
the Grey-faced Rail, Otrika, which means * an ambush,” no 
doubt from its rapidly taking to cover when hunted, The 
Madagascar Rail is also called /erihery, probably from a 
root meaning “to look around,” “to look back.” Mènamàso, 
* Red-eye,” — Akoholahindrano, “ Water-cock," — Voron- 
ampombo, “€ Bran- (or Chaff-) bird," and Maaydlatrocy, 
“Yam-thief,” are all noticeable native names of the birds of 
this family. 

The two Purple Water-hens (Porphyrio) found in. Mada- 
gascar inland waters are among the most beautiful of the birds 
inhabiting the island. Some of their native names, as /fosé- 
trika, Hoetrika, ๕ 6., appear to contain a root meaning “ to 
dip," “ to plunge,” and so refer to their constantly diving in 
the waters they frequent. (Or, possibly, these names may be 
from another root, meaning “to wander about.”) Mr. W. 
Wilson says: “ The Blue Water-hen has a very powerful beak, 
with which it can, with apparently very little trouble, root up 
the Herana rush, as it grows on the edge of Lake Itasy in 
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water a foot and a half or more deep. It does this for the sake 
of the tender rootlets which are thus exposed, perhaps also for 
insects. If caught in a snare of stout string prepared from 
the fibre of one of the nettle-plants (Agy), it very speedily 
frees itself by breaking the snare.” 

The Crested Coot has for one of its native names that of 
Otrika (like that of the Grey-faeced Rail just mentioned), 
doubtless from its immediately diving when alarmed. 

Proceeding to the Seolopacidie, or Snipe family, we find 
two species of Curlew in the island; one of them is the same 
as the Whimbrel of Europe, the other (if distinet from the 
European Curlew, which is sometimes doubted) is peculiar 
to Madagascar and rare. It lives almost always isolated 
among the other shore-birds, and frequents the sand-banks 
along the coasts. Its ery is very loud and quite distinct from 
that of the other and smaller species, and it 1s only rarely 
found in company with it. 

The native names of these Curlews are obscure in meaning ; 
one or two, however, as Kéha and Kèkakèka, are probably 
imitative of their plaintive ery. (The latter is also a name 
of one of the Snipes.) 

The Cape Paimted Snipe is common in the marshes, but is 
rarely seen, on account of its hiding in the long grass and 
aquatic vegetation, so that it is difficult to obtain without 
dogs. The flight of these birds is very rapid and in a zigzag 
fashion, but it alights every few moments*. They specially 
like to frequent, in little companies of from four to six birds, 
the places where cattle resort, for they find abundant food in 
the deep footprints made by the oxen in the muddy soil of 
the marshes where they pasture. The other Madagascar 
Snipe (Bernier’s) is a peculiar species. 


* Mr. Cory remarks on this statement (of M. Pollen's) : * When shoot- 
ing I have never found this bird's flight difficult or fast, not so difficult 
even as the large Malagasy Snipe, which is reckoned an easy shot by most 
men. In proof of this I may state that I have only seen four, and three 
I killed; the fourth I fired at when very tired and on à day when I had 
been shooting badly. I should say that for ล Snipe it is particularly slow 
and even on the wing.” 
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The Curlew Sandpiper is found in considerable numbers on 
the coast; but M. Pollen says that he has never observed it 
before October, or later than that mouth, so that he believes 
that this bird is not a permanent resident in Madagascar, 
but only rests here a few weeks in migrating to and from 
other regions. 

The Sandpiper found in Madagascar appears to differ in no 
respect at all from the species spread so widely over the Old 
World, and is one of the most common shore-birds. It is 
almost always met with cither singly or in couples, and is 
very easily recognized by the piercing ery which it constantly 
utters, moving its tail up and down, and running quickly 
along the shore in search of aquatic insects. The cock bird, 
in courting the female, has the habit of marching round and 
round her, trailing his wings on the ground, and bobbing his 
head up and down, while the hen bird remains motionless, 
observing the antics of her mate. Bishop Kestell-Cornish 
remarks : “ It is curious to observe how these various [shore] 
birds seem to preserve their habits unchanged in whatever 
part of the globe they may be found. The Sandpiper is just 
the same confiding little creature in Madagascar as in Eng- 
land, differing from the birds that haunt our shores and the 
banks of our rivers only in greater variety of species. And 
the Curlew retains the same wild ery, and the same objection 
to finding himself within gun-range, as in England.” 

The Stilt-Plover found in Madagascar appears to resem- 
ble the European species. Its native names of Tapàla and 
Takapala probably refer to its straddling and awkward gait. 

Some other of the native names for this family may be 
here noticed. Thus, that of Toitoy, given both to the Curlew 
aud Common Sandpiper, is said to be an imitative one. The 
latter bird’s habits, both on land and water, are noticed in 
its other names of Fundiafdsika, ** Sand-stepper," and Saosao- 
drano, “ Water-skimmer ;” and it is also called Manàboan- 
dràno, “That-which-celebrates-the-day.” It is known by 
still another name, viz. Wborànto, probably meaning the 
€ Par-running-Quail.” The Curlew Sandpiper is also called 
Kiboandrano, “ Water-Quail.” The name of Ravarava given 
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toboththe Snipes probably refers to their handsome markings; 
and perhaps Féjo (or Féja), a name of the Painted Snipe, has a 
similar meaning; while that of Salàly may come cither from 
a root lady (=laly), meaning “ quick of hearing," or from 
an exactly similar one meaning “creeping,” * skulking." 
Another name of Bernicr’s Snipe, Véronkühaky, is doubtless 
(at least the latter part of it) imitative of its ery, like Aeka- 
keka, just noticed. I will not venture upon an explanation 
of Nitanotino, the Hova name of both the Madagascar 
Snipes*. 

Seven species of the Plover family complete (excepting the 
peeuliar Mesitidie) the number of wading and shore-loving 
birds found in Madagascar. Four of the Plovers belong to 
one genus, ZEgialitis, or Shorc-Plover. 

The Turnstone is very common on the shores, and is often 
secen in companies of from twelve to thirty individuals. Like 
the Curlews, it immediately warns all the other birds of any 
approaching danger; and probably its name of Ajfóry, 1. e. 
* Proclaimer ” or “ Accuser,” refers to this habit. 

Of Geoflroy's Plover, M. Pollen says that these birds come 
together in the evening, just at dusk, in considerable numbers 
to seek for food. They run excessively quickly, from which 
habit comes one of their names, KWordnto, “ Far-running 
Quail," and they fly along the surface of the water one after 
another. All four species of these birds are called. Vikiviky, 
no doubt from a root identical in form, and meaning * to 
run," “to leap.” Probably Vékoveko, a name of the Pratin- 
cole, is of similar origin. Other names of these Plovers, as 
Vorombato, “ Stone-bird,” Hitsikitsidrano, “ Water Kestrel,” 
Vórondríaka, ** Ocean-bird,” and Voronjia, * Shore-bird” (or 
possibly “ Roving-bird 7), are all plain enough in their 
meaning and origin. 

The last birds to be noticed in this Order are two species 
which, so far, can only be spoken of by their scientific name 
of Mesite (.Mesites). These birds are considered by M. Gran- 
didier to be sufficiently distinct from all the other Waders 


* Is it from tanontanona, or an allied word, meaning “ sitting unem- 
ployed,” “ resting idly "* 
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to be formed into a special family, Mesitidee : he terms them 
* very curious and specialized birds, taking their place be- 
tween the Rails and the Herons.” He says further that, 
“according to the native accounts, when the nests of these 
Mesites, which are mostly placed in a low situation, are 
flooded, the parent birds drag them to where they will be free 
from injury by the water. If anyone takes their young they 
follow them into the village, and on account of this love for 
their offspring they are considered sacred (fady) by the 
Bétsimisivaka, because, say the natives, they are in this respect 
like human beings.” There are two species of this bird, the 
Variegated and the Uniform ; the former of which is known 
by the odd name of Roatelo, lit. “ Two-threc,” 
for which is not at all clear. 


the reason 


VIl.—Tue Herons. 


The four families into which the Order of ได ห อ (ไอ ท ด «ล or 
Herons is divided are all represented in Madagascar, and in- 
clude three-and-twenty species belonging to the True Herons, 
the Storks, the Spoonbills and Ibises, and the Flamingoes. 
Of these birds more than half the number belong to one 
genus, the Herons (Ardea), which is thus the most numc- 
rously represented genus in the island, as will be seen by the 
tabulated List. 

(1) As M. Grandidier observes, the coasts of Madagascar 
are particularly favourable for such birds as the Herons, 
especially the north-west aud some other localities, where nu- 
merous estuarics are surrounded by trees. Some of the 
species, being regarded as sacred by the natives, are less shy 
than these birds are in Europe; while others, again, are very 
wary and most difficult to approach. In habits and feeding 
these Madagascar Herons are much like the European and 
African species, mostly living on fishes, mollusks, and crus- 
tacea, the larger ones devouring reptiles and small birds and 
mammals, while the smaller kinds are insectivorous. They are 
often found in companies, including several different species, 
settled on the trees overhanging or near water, and remain- 
ing perfectly motionless for a long time. Some of the 
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Herons appear to be very abundant, such as the Common, the 
Black-necked, the Purple, the White-winged, the Little Egret, 
and some other species, especially the Bufl-backed Heron. 
Others, on the contrary, as the Dwarf Heron, the Night- 
Heron, and Ida’s Egret, seem very rare. 

The most common of the IHcrons, as well as perhaps the 
most noticeable bird one sees when travelling in any part of 
Madagascar, is the Buff-backed Heron (Vorompotsy, i. c. 
* White-bird ”’). Wherever herds of cattle are feeding, there 
it will be seen. in numbers proportionate to those of the 
oxen. ‘These animals it follows to feed upon the larve of 
insects which infest their skin and torment them unceasingly. 
One may often see these Egrets perched on the back of the 
oxen, and thus clearing them from their tormentors, which 
sometimes become as large as a plum, and even occasionally 
produce such exhaustion that the animals die from the 
effects. For the natives, with their usual inertness, would 
never think of taking any trouble themselves to free their 
cattle from these pests. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
such useful birds as the Vorompotsy are highly valued by 
the Malagasy, aud are almost venerated as agents of their god 
Zànahàry; so that they cannot sce one of them shot by 
foreigners without much displeasure, and they would think 
it a kind of sacrilege were they themselves to chase or injure 
them *, These Egrets are very fearless of man, allowing any 
one to approach them pretty near, and only leaving the 
cattle towards evening, when they repair to any piece of 
water near them to bathe. At sunsct they roost in the trees 
of the neighbouring woods, leaving these again at daybreak 


* Mr. Cory, commenting on M. Pollen’s description here quoted, 
says: ‘Some tribes eat these birds, and always desire one to shoot them 
for them.” And Mr. W. Wilson remarks: “I hardly think that the 
Egrets can be ‘highly valued ” as tick destroyers, since what they do is 
a mere nothing. They remove the white tick, which is harmless and 
not feared at ail by the natives; but no animal will stand even for its own 
care-taker to remove the flat tick, let alone the Egret with its very 
sharply-pointed beak.” M. Pollen’s account is, however, so circum- 
stantial that possibly the birds of the N.W. coast find different insect 
food from that which these Egrets live upon in the interior. 
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to return to the herds. One may often see flocks of five 
hundred of these birds gathering together at evening before 
settling on the trees in the outskirts of the forests.” 

When living close to the ‘Thursday ” market at Ambo- 
himinga some years ago, we frequently noticed that a large 
flock of these Egrets, to the number of three to four hundred, 
used to gather together at sunset on a spacious tanéty or 
large open space opposite our house. After a few minutes’ 
rest one of the birds rose, apparently giving the signal, and 
was immediately followed by the whole flock, which then 
flew away northward, with rather a slow heavy flight, and 
settled for the night on the trees on the north-west side of 
the Ambóhimànga hill, where they would be sheltered from 
the cold south-east wind. In this position they were very 
conspicuous for a considerable distance, forming a large 
white mass on the trees. The birds appeared to come from 
the marshes about Andsinandriana to the west, where they 
probably found aquatic food, and so do not always attend on 
the cattle. It was only during the winter months that they 
came to Ambohiminga; in the warm season they remained 
in the open country. 

Besides its very widely-spread name of Vorompotsy, this 
Egret has a number of provincial names, some of which refer 
to its cattle-loving habits, as Voronaomby, “ Ox-bird," and 
Langóroaomby, “Ox-Heron’’; others to its colour, as l'óron- 
kotsy, and perhaps Sikòtry, variations of the IH ova form ; one 
is Kitündry, “the Watchman ”; and another, Airjaka, pro- 
bably meaning “ to go after something in a crowd.” 

As its name implies, this Egret is of an extremely pure 
white colour, but the small plume at the back of the head is 
tinged with pale yellow. This crest, as well as the long 
feathers, are often used as ornaments by the Malagasy. 
Their purity of plumage is referred to in one of the proverbs : 
* Clean clothing, like the Vorompotsy, but he gets his living 
by picking up scraps.” Its mountiug on the back of the 
oxen is referred to in another proverb: “ Don’t seck to be 
‘number one,’ like a Vorompotsy.” And again, its sharp- 
eved vigilance is noticed in another, which says: “A Vorom- 
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potsy perched on a crooked branch: I spy him, but he keeps 
his eye on me.” 

As for the native names of the other Herons, almost all 
are known by the generic name of ไย ้ ม 0, cither in its simple 
form or compounded with other words. This word Vano 
seems to be from a Malayan and Javan word, bango, a 
heron, but what is its original meaning isunknown. Another 
widely-spread provincial name for these birds is Langoro or 
Dangóro, also often found in a compound form. Thus we 
have Vdndanitra, “Sky-Heron”; Vanobe and  Lengórobe, 
“ Great-Ileron”; Vdnomainty and Dangoromainty, “ Black- 
Heron”; and Vànofótsy and Langorofotsy, “ White-I eron." 
And so again: Langorovalafa, “ Palm-IMeron ”; Dangoro- 
voana, * Insect-IIeron ?; and Fofsiclatra, “ White-wings.” 
The bird known by this last name has also the queer name 
of Fangdlinétivoay, which may be translated “ Crocodiles’ 
eye-cleaner ;” so that this bird probably is one of those that 
do the same kind offices for the crocodiles that the Vorom- 
potsy does for the oxen. Again, the Squacco Heron is called 
Fiündrivóditàtatra,i. c. ** Waiter-at-the-foot-of-the-furrows”’ ; 
while another is called Forompatsa, “ Shrimp-bird ;” and 
another, Véronósy, “ Marsh-bird or Goat-bird.”’ 

(2) The family of the Storks contains in Madagascar 
three species, one of them peculiar to the island. The most 
well-known bird of this family is the Takatra or Tufted 
Umbre, a brown long-legged Stork, frequently seen โท the 
marshes and rice-ficlds of Imérina, as well as in other parts 
of the country. This bird builds an extraordinarily large 
nest, which is visible at a considerable distance. It is placed 
either on the fork of a large tree, or, perhaps more fre- 
quently, on the very edge of overhanging rocks, and is com- 
posed of sticks and plastered inside with a thick lning of 
mud. It is from 45 to 6 feet in diameter, dome-shaped, 
with a lateral entrance, and 1s divided into three chambers, 
in one of which its two large eggs are laid. The entrance is 
by a narrow tunnel on a level with the bottom, and is always 
placed in such a position as to be difficult of access, though 
the nest itself may be quite casy to approach. Probably 
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from this conspicuous nest, as well as from the grave and 
sedate way in which the Tàkatra marches about seeking for 
its food, many native superstitious have gathered about the 
bird, one of which is that those who destroy its nest will 
become lepers. And while the Hova and central tribes were 
still idolaters it was believed that it was very unlucky shouid 
a Tàkatra fly across the path aloug which the idols were 
being carried ; in such case they were immediately taken 
back to their dwelling-house. Another native superstition 
is, that if the Takatra takes the hair of any person from 
whose head it has just been cut, and uses it as material in 
building its nest, such person becomes at once bald: 

A considerable number of native proverbs refer to the 
Takatra, some of which may be here translated. Thus, the 
plume or crest at the back of its head is mentioned in these : 
* Stooping down and showing the crest, like a Takatra 
stalking after a frog;" “Hair in a large knot, like the 

ikatra’s plume.” Its habits are noticed in the following : 
* Going along the stream, like the 'làkatra;" and, “A 
Takatra by the waterside : not sleeping, but in deep thought ; ” 
and its nest in these : ** The Tàkatra finished a nest, so the 
Ow! gave himself airs;”’ and, “ A Takatra’s nest entered by 
an Owl; the stingy one is injured by the evil one.” There 
is a pun, or at least a play of words, in these two: “Izay 
tükatry ny aina, hey ilay namahan-Takatra,” i.e. “ Doing 
one’s utmost (takatra), said the one who was entertained by 
a Takatra;” and, “Toy ny alahelon-Takatra: raha faly, 
miara-MITOKAKA ; raha ory, miara-MITOKIKY," i. e. “ Like 
the Takatra’s sympathy: when you are glad, he laughs with 
you; when you are sorrowful, he shrinks back with you;” 
that is, I suppose, that it is all the same to him whatever 
befalls you, for his note never alters. 

Besides the Takatra, there is the Open-billed Stork 
(Anastomus madagascariensis) which, according to M. Pollen, 
is almost always found together with some of the Ibises aud 
other shore-birds. They live in companies of from six to 
twelve individuals, at river-mouths, feeding on crustacea and 
mollusks, from which habit comes their name of Famáàkiakóra, 
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or “ Shell-breaker.” This Stork is not confined to the sea- 
shores, but is also found in the neighbourhood of the inland 
lake of Alaotra in Antsihánaka. The peculiar bill of these 
Storks is also referred to in another of their names, Falama- 
kavava. As for the meaning of the name of the Takatra, it 
is probably identical with the root /àkatra, “ reached,” 
“attained to," and so refers to its stretching out its neck 
and legs in searching for food. 

(3) One species of Spoonbill is included in the Malagasy 
list. Its native names of Sófroràva and Sóftrosóny have the 
same meaning as its English name; while another name, 
Fangadiambava, means “ Spade-mouthed." 

Three species of Ibis are among the shore-birds of this 
island, one of them of a peculiar genus, Lophotibis, of which 
AM. Grandidier says that its very different proportions sepa- 
rate it most distinctly from the very homogeneous group of 
the true Ibises." This bird is chestnut-brown in colour; 
the Glossy This is dark brown; the Bernier’s Ibis is white, with 
black head and points of wings and tail. Of the first of 
these birds, M. Pollen says that it generally goes in couples, 
ruus exceedingly fast, flies very rapidly, aud perches at 
evening on the trees, where it utters during the night loud 
eries resembling those of the Owls. Immediately this Ibis 
perceives any danger it begins to run, raising at every instant 
its crest in the same fashion as do our Lapwings, so that it 
is very difficult to kill it. It is often kept by the natives 
in their compounds together with their poultry. 

The native names of these birds must be briefly noticed. 
In several of them words meaning “ goat" appear, as Mand- 
ranosy, “ Goat-Ibis," Fitilibéngy, “ Goat-watchman," and 
Vóronosy, “ Goat-bird.” The Glossy Ibis has the odd name 
of Fitosiry, lit. * Seven-nine” ; and the Crested Ibis is called 
Akóholàhinála, ** Forest-cock," and AKkóAovohitse, “ Village- 
fowl.’ Other names, as Lampiro, Méfo, and Aobabeo, are 
obscure. The word Mandrana seems to be used as a generic 
name for these Ibiscs; but whether it is the same word as 
the verb manarana, meaning “to indulge,” “to gratify,” 
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“to satiate,’ &e., I cannot say. This word is also used in 
a general way for the Cormorants as well. 

(4) The last bird to be noticed in this Order of Herons is a 
species of Flamingo. This bird, according to M. Grandidier, 
is not very rare on the west coast, although it is so more to 
the north and the east. Mr. Cory also says: “ This bird is 
found in Imérina, particularly at Lake Itàsy, where I have 
often seen it. ‘The flesh is extremely good eating. I have 
never tasted any meat—fish, flesh, or fowl—to equal it." 
Its native name of Sàmaka is particularly appropriate and 
descriptive, for it means “disunited,” “ split," referring to 
its immensely long legs. Its other name of Sama, or 
Süinabéó, means “ Large-mouthed.” 

Mr. W. Wilson remarks as to the Flamingo : “ The Stmabe 
or Aujombona (so called from its trumpeting ery, anjómbona 
being the native name for a large species of Triton-shell used 
as a trumpet) js, as seen in Màudridiàno, an execedingly 
handsome bird; it has a white body with a most delicate 
pink tinge pervading the whole of the underpart of the 
wings. In the adult male bird there is a row of small 
feathers on the wings of a distinct magenta colcur. The 
neck towards the head has a similar but paler colouring. 

* An adult male bird I had in my possession stood quite 
4 feet high, and even then was not by any means stretched to 
its full height. They are much larger than any [Heron I 
have seen. When on the defensive, these bivds make quite a 
loud noise by sharply closing aud opening their beaks, 
which are long and powerful. A blow from them would 
inflict a terrible wound. I have never seen more than nine 
birds together at or near Itàsy. When on the wing they 
fly exceedingly high." 


[To be continued. | 


